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them from the tedium that characterized most cooperative colonies. Soon their numbers increased to five hundred by accessions which, with few exceptions, were French.
But Cabet was not a practical leader. His pamphlet published in German in 1854, entitled If I had half a million dollars, reveals the naivete of his mind. He wanted to find money, not to make it. The society soon became involved in a controversy in which Cabet's immediate following were outnumbered. The minority petulantly stopped working but continued to eat. "The majority decided that those who would not work should not eat .. . and gave notice that those who absented themselves from labor would be cut off from rations."1 As a result, Cabet, in 1856, was expelled from his own Icaria! With 170 faithful adherents he went to St. Louis, and there a few days later he died. The minority buried their leader, but their faith in communal life survived this setback. At Cheltenham, a suburb of St. Louis, they acquired a small estate, where proximity to the city enabled the members to get work. Here they lived together six years before division disrupted them permanently.
'/eorta, A Chapter in the History of Communism, by Albert Shaw, p. 58.